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The God of Successful Days 


You may have him in your own house 
if you will read this and act prompily 


Rummydum, the God of Successful Days, to the spirit of whom 
Theda Bara attributes her great success, and who was recently created in 
stone by the eminent American sculptress, Ella Buchanan, of Los Angeles, 
has at last been made available to the public through a special arrange- 
ment between THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER and the 
artist. 

You have read the remarkable story of Miss Bara’s little God of Suc- 
cessful Days and how Miss Buchanan came to call him forth from out 
the Land of Things Unborn, and now here at last the Great God Rummy- 
dum is not only discovered to the readers of THE AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER, but is made available to all who desire his presence in 
their homes, offices and workshops. 


If you want all your days to be Rummydum Days; if you want the 
Spirit of Cheerfulness to abide with you forever and fill your days with 
successful achievement you will want Rummydum where you can always 
see him at your work or play and so long as he is with you uncheerfulness 
cannot come. 

The God of Successful Days is not for sale. The unimaginably de- 
li¢htful little image of him may not be found in shop or bazaar, in mart 
or store, but only in the home of THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER, and here is the way to get yours. You will want Rummydum 
because you can’t help it. Everybody is going to want him when once 
he is seen and where millions admired Theda Bara, tens of millions will 
take Rummydum to their hearts. 

He isn’t a doll, he isn’t an idol; he is just Rummydum, the God of 
Successful Days, the Spirit of Cheerfulness, a work of art, unique, joyous, 
enchanting, irresistible. 

* Rummydum will be sent to all new subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER received during the next sixty days. Present 
subscribers renewing subscriptions for one year during the sixty days also 
will be entitled to Rummydum. 

Fill out the subscription blank on page 10; and you'll have to 
hurry. 

Remember, there’s nothing in the world like Rummydum and you 
can’t buy him. 
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Why Is a Subtitle? 
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Photographed By 


Week of December 12 


ALHAMBRA—“The Idle Class.” Photographed by 

Rollie H. Totheroh, member of the A. S. C. 
“The Heart of the North.” Photographed by Lee 
Humiston. 

APOLLO—Monday—“The Child Thou Gavest Me.” 
Photographed by Ernest Palmer, member of the 
A. S. C. 

Tuesday—“For Those We Love.” 
by Hal Rosson. 

Wednesday—“A Kiss in Time.” 
William Collins. 

Thursday—“God’s Country and the Law.” 

Friday—“Beating the Game.” Photographed by 
Ernest Miller. 

Saturday—“Moonlight and Honeysuckle.” Photo- 
graphed by Faxon Dean, member of the A. S. C. 

Sunday—“Everything for Sale.” Photographed by 
Hal Rosson. 

CALIFORNIA—“What Do Men Want?” Photo. 
graphed by L. Dal Clawson, member of the 
A. S. C. 

CLUNE’S BROADWAY—“The Face of the 
World.” Photographed by Clyde De Vinna. 
GRAUMAN’S—“A Prince There Was.” Photo- 

graphed by Harry Perry. 

GRAUMAN’S RIALTO—“Get Rich Quick Walling- 
ford.” Photographed by Chester A. Lyons, mem- 
ber of the A. S. C. 

HIPPODROME—Monday—“Luxury.” 

Wednesday—“Hearts and Masks.” 

HOLLYWOOD—Monday—“Doubling for Romeo.” 
Photographed by Marcel Le Picard, member of 
the A. S. C. 

Tuesday—‘“Pilgrims of the Night.” Photographed 
by Tony Gaudio, member of the A. S. C. 


Photographed 


Photographed by 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday—“Camille.” Pho- 
tographed by Rudolph J. Bergquist, member of 
the A. S. C. 

Saturday—“Courage.” Photographed by David 
Abel, member of the A. S. C. 

Sunday—“The Blot.” Photographed by Philip Du 
Bois. 

KINEMA—“Wife Against Wife.” 

LOEW’S—“The Hole in the Wall.” Photographed 
by Allen Siegler, member of the A. S. C. 

MILLER’S—“Hold Your Horses.” Photographed 
by John Mescall. 

MISSION—“Molly-O.”. Photographed by Homer 
A. Scott, Fred Jackman and R. W. Walters, 
members of the A. S. C. 

PANTAGES—“The Dawn of the East.” Photo- 
graphed by Gilbert Warrenton, member of the 
A. S. C. 

SUPERBA—“The Fox.” Photographed by William 
Fildew, member of the A. S. C. 

SYMPHONY—“The Primal Law.” 
by Lucien Andriot. 

TALLY’S—“Heedless 
Hal Young. 

WILSHIRE—Monday—“Charge It.” Photographed 
by Jacques Bizuel. 1 

Tuesday—“The Oath.” Photographed by L. Dal 
Clawson, member of A. S. C. 

Wednesday—“For Those We Photo- 
graphed by Hal Rosson. 

Thursday—‘“Salvation Nell.” 
Ernest Hallor. 

Friday—“God’s Country and the Law.” 

Saturday—“The March Hare.” Photographed by 
H. Kinley Martin. 

Sunday—“The Man Who.” 

thur Martinelli. 


Photographed 


Moths.” Photographed by 


Love.” 


Photographed by 


Photographed by Ar- 
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What I Should Like to Send 


By SILAS E. SNYDER 


Ah, sad to me is the spirit of Christmas with Christ left out, 
And sad the throng as it runs along, gift mad as it hurries about, 
But I think that a token at any time is a thing to be desired 

If back of it all is a sentiment with which the soul is fired. 


A gift is a gift, but a token must have its source deep in the heart 

And the things that I'd like to send you can’t be purchased in any mart; 
I should like to send you a rainbow to wear in your glossy hair 

And a sunburst made of will-o-the-wisps to wear.on your bosom fair, 


With a crystal chain of angels’ tears that were shed for the sons of men 
And a meteor bright whose trail of light can never return again; 

I'd like to send you a diadem bedecked with the Pleiades 

And a fragrant zephyr of Araby that floats o’er the southern seas, 


Or mayhap the song of a nightingale or the laugh of a waterfall 
Or the breath of the trailing arbutus or the skylark’s liquid call; 
Perhaps you'd prefer a moonbeam in a setting of fire-flies 

And a patch or two of cerulean blue to match your darling eyes, 


Or the glint of an amethystine peak as it catches the morning sun 

Or the hush of peace at even-song that you feel when the day is done; 

I'd like to send you a flame snatched down from genius’ celestial fire 

And the rustle faint of an angel’s wing, with the chords of a heavenly 
lyre, 


Or the happy coo of the Christ Child as he lay on Madonna’s breast, 
Or the gift of sleep that God bestows on the eyelids of the blest, 

Or the constellation of Orion or the mate-call of a dove, 

But as I can’t send you any of these, I'll send you a sea of love. 
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Cooperation 


The Director of Photography of Famous Players-Lasky Tells the Meaning of the 
Biggest Word in the Motion Pidure Industry 


By Atvin WYCKOFF 


Absolute co-operation between cameraman and laboratory is 
the greatest essential condition that must be improved if we are 
going to get the best results in photography. 

There are three factors existent in the motion picture business 
that must be corrected if we expect to get better results on the 
screen so far as the photographic exhibition of the picture is 
concerned, and not only must these conditions be corrected, but 
once they are corrected they must remain so and then be im- 
proved. The conditions I will mention are those existing between 
cameraman, the laboratory and the projection booth. 

Not a few cameramen are inclined to create and nurse an 
exalted opinion of ,themselves, especially if they can trace their 
connection with a production that has been successful, and the 
same men seem to increase in sensitiveness as they become con- 
nected with more successful pictures. This condition continues 
until they feel very much abused if some one offers a little 
friendly criticism, especially so if the man in the laboratory 
should offer a suggestion and if the man in the projection booth 
should timidly try to make a suggestion, the self-exalted camera- 
man goes into a tempermental rage. It is this peevishness on 
the part of so many cameramen and their utter disregard of any 
possible photographic gray matter existing in the mind of a 
laboratory man that is causing so much bad photography in the 
present day pictures. 

In a previous article I mentioned how the cameraman should 
make a close friend of his assistant. I would say the same con- 
dition should exist between him and the man in the laboratory. 
If they would only get together and talk things over in a good, 
friendly spirit and invite criticism the results for better product 
would jump ahead so fast as to be astonishing. 

It is the duty of the cameraman to go to the laboratory, and 
if he does not understand the inner mysteries of that institution 
and the process his film travels through he should waste no time 
until he is in possession of that knowledge. He should be careful 
to find owt just what kind of an exposure the laboratory demands 
for the quality he expects to get and in every other possible way try 
to work with the laboratory for the perfection of his product. If 
the cameraman would only bear in mind at all times that the 
laboratory can only bring out of his film just what he puts into 
it and no more he will begin to find the exposure to use which 
will enable the laboratory to get what he wants. 

I personally know, and from bitter experience, that more 
cameramen are at fault for the appearance of their product on the 
screen than any other factor; in this instance I refer to the 
laboratory where the daily work is taken care of. Where the 
laboratory suffers and does so badly is in getting out the release. 
Under severe strain and great stress the laboratory is often com- 
pelled to turn out a heavy release on very short notice in the 
fewest possible working hours, and continually working at top 
speed. This is a condition usually demanded by the producer 
over which cameraman and laboratory have no choice or control; 
it is purely a commercial matter of dollars and cents and is one 
of the worst conditions existing in the manufacturing end of the 
business today. 

The exhibitor and patron and responsible producer are con- 
stantly calling for quality, not quantity. We are getting a lot of 
quantity on the market made by small companies of very limited 
finance. They spend every dollar they can get hold of to supply 
the necessary expenses to get the negatives; after this has been 
accomplishd, every possible effort and all energy is put forth to 
rush through a sample print, and, following this, the release is 
put through in the same manner. This frightful rush is necessary 
in order to get financial returns with which to start operations on 
another production, or perhaps the releasing program is short of 
attractions and pictures must be made in the shortest possible 
time. Under such conditions the best care can not be given to 
the different operations that are necessary for the best results in 
turning out a first class production, and in the laboratory this 
result is bound to be more evident than in any other department. 

The negative will always suffer on account of the speed with 
which it is handled. The condition should be just the reverse, 
for the negative represents the entire investment and should 


receive the most care that can be given it. Bad prints will be 
one result of the rush, and lack of proper inspection will result 
in bad prints getting by. If the printer makes a mistake in his 
work there is no time allowed to go back and make a correction. 
If the developing rooms happen to be at the wrong temperature 
and the solutions become too cold or warm there is no time to 
correct the evil till a certain number of racks have gone through, 
yet the film is allowed to travel along its route to the finishing 
rooms and finally gets into the reels and then into the release, 
and so a painful looking effort goes onto the market heralded as 
a big, fine production. The patron leaves the theatre wondering 
why the picture is bad, and the manager writes his complaints 
back to the producer, ‘and the producer comes back to the labora- 
tory, and the laboratory is the goat. The cameraman is blamed 
for poor photography and the laboratory for poor work; the one 
perhaps loses a position and the other future orders; everybody 
suffers, whereas a little more time would have made everybody 
happy. 

The good sensible cameraman and laboratory superintendent 
will get together in earnest and meet the conditions of both in 
such harmony that the results will be a negative so perfect and 
even throughout the entire production that the rush order will 
have no effect on it except a possible scratch or tear on account 
of fast handling. 

The foregoing facts bear out my contention that the camera- 
man must go to the laboratory and not the laboratory to the 
cameraman. The laboratory is anxious to get the best possible 
results out of the material given to it. It has no desire to pull 
any cameraman down from his pedestal or to injure his exa!ted 
position. It would rather help him to stay there, but it is entirely 
up to the cameraman, and he has only this to remember: The 
laboratory can only develop into his negative what he has put 
into it, and the result will be just as he has made it himself, and 
unless he can wrap his own negative on a frame and follow it 
through all its operations to the screen he had best not try to 
advise how it should be done, but look well to his exposure and 
lighting and let the laboratory keep him advised when running 
wrong. The photographic profession is one of great depth, so 
vast that you will never be able to master it, so vast that no one 
man has yet scarcely caused a ripple upon its surface. 


Harding’s Code of Ethics 


President Warren G. Harding’s code of ethics, as applied to 
his newspaper, the Marion “Star,” has been adopted by The 
American Cinematographer, and his code as here given is posted 
upon the bulletin board in the offices of the A. S. C.: 

“Remember there are two sides to every question. Get both. 
Be truthful. Get the facts. Mistakes are inevitable, but strive 
for accuracy. I would rather have one story exactly right than a 
hundred half wrong. Be decent; be fair; be generous. Boost-— 
don’t knock. There’s good in everybody. Bring out the good in 
everybody, and never needlessly hurt the feelings of anybody. In 
reporting a political gathering give the facts; tell the story as it 
is, not as you would like to have it. Treat all parties alike. If 
there’s any politics to be played, we will play it in our editorial 
columns. Treat all religious matters reverently. If it can pos- 
sibly be avoided, never bring ignominy to an innocent man or 
child in telling of the misdeeds or misfortunes of a relative. Don’t 
wait to be asked, but do it without the asking, and, above all, be 
clean and never let a dirty word or suggestive story get into type. 
I want this paper so conducted that it can go into any home with- 
out destroying the innocence of any child.”"-—-Warren G. Harding. 
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The Motion Piéture In the Class Room 


A Total of 954 Films of Educational Subje&s Announced Ready for Teachers by 
The National Board of Reviews 


In announcing three lists of educational films with a total of 
954 subjects Mr. Orrin G. Cocks, of the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures, says that these lists make no attempt to cover 
the fields described. Little organized work has been done by 
educators in producing acceptable motion pictures. Th films 
have not been made primarily for school boys and girls; rather 
have they been prepared for the entertainment of adults in the- 
atres. Many of them lack the proper organization of the material 
introduced and fail to exclude subjects which are extraneous and 
confusing. They simply blaze the way into regions which require 
more careful study. 

The place of instructional pictures in the curriculum of the 
secondary schools is distinctly that of the handmaid; it is supple- 
mental to the systems of instruction worked out by generations 
of educators. The film bas the power to make unusual and far 
removed or intricate subjects, natural and clear to the developing 
mind of the child. Even the casual student of the subject per- 
ceives that the motion picture in no sense minimizes the value of 
books, of the teacher, of language and of oral recitation. The 
film opens up larger regions about which the teacher may give 
instraction and makes possible the more intensive use of books 
and of actual visual material. 

Some of the terms used in the classroom are almost unintel- 
ligible to boys and girls. The use of the dictionary helps some- 
what. But even with its aid the children are unable to create 
accurate and interesting mental pictures. Few children, for ex- 
ample, can visualize the content of such terms as copra, coffee 
plants, cotton growing and ginning, sugar making, copper, iron 
or coal mining, ranches, tribal life in Africa, ocean commerce, 
etc. The motion picture carries the child to the region in ques- 
tion and shows the place or the process in natural surroundings, 
to which is added the element of motion. 

The ordinary instructional picture deals without pretence with 
the obvious, the superficial and the outstanding facts which 
attract attention. When once these facts are grasped, the mind 
more easily permits of reasoning from cause to effect or from 
effect to cause. It is doubtful if there is such a thing as eye 
mindedness. The eye has always played a very large part in edu- 
cation as the exciting stimulus to thought and to reason. 

There are certain elements differing with individual boys and 
girls that are necessary to capture the attention and to urge the 
mind to more fundamental research. These elements are some- 
times obscure to the adult mind, which has long passed these 
preliminary stages, and they sometimes appear of little conse- 
quence. The one thing necessary may be the element of color 
or movement as in the study of birds, butterflies, and moths. 
Again, it may be the peculiarity of form as in the case of the 
palm tree with its cluster of dates or cocoanuts. It may be the 
awkwardness of the camel or the spouting of the whale. Again, 
it may be some unusual detail of family life or industrial life or 
the dress and garb of a person of another race. 

Interest in all these is aroused by the element of action pre- 
sented in the motion pictures, and this interest usually stimulates 
mental processes. It is in this field of the unusual, the intricate, 
and the bizarre, that the motion picture makes its contribution in 
certain phases of education which are slowly being defined. 


In all such motion pictures the appeal is primarily instruc- 
tional through arousing interest. The requirements for teachers 
are inevitably enlarged and broadened. They must know their 
subjects as human and full of life or they are unable to build 
broad and deep on the superficial interests aroused. They must 
be quick to note the handle to knowledge grasped by the children 
or indicate it to them as the film passes in review. They must 
know enough of the life and work of the peoples of the world to 
round out the picture accurately and impressively. 

No blame can be attached to the motion picture film for fail- 
ure to enlarge and beautify the picture on the part of the teachers. 
The motion picture now exists as a wonderful stimulator of 
interest in certain fields of historical, commercial, industrial, 


anthropological, physical and astronomical geography. It is en- 
tirely up to the teacher as to the extent and value of its usage. 

There is a distinctive problem of another sort involved in the 
making and the use of the dramatic picture for teaching pur- 
poses. It is unquestionably a powerful medium, but it is decidedly 
limited by the rules of drama. It often develops into a biased 
interpretation of historical events by the maker, who wrenches 
these facts for the sake of his story. In the dramatization of 
history, literature, the novel and poetry, the value of the motion 
picture for education is decidedly secondary. Occasionally a 
drama is made which causes standard literature to live anew in 
the minds of boys and girls; but, inevitably, because the medium 
is the obvious, the seen, and the moving, the picture drops out 
many things which enrich the mind through the written word. 

The film in the school comes as a welcome relief to classroom 
instruction. It is, moreover, welcomed by children under the 
influence of the school atmosphere and discipline as it would 
never be by the same group in the theatre. Even children go to 
the motion picture theatre to be amused. They resent education 
there as they welcome it in the school room. Even little children 
discover rapidly that they go to school to learn and that for four 
or five hours a day they are expected to conform willingly and 
completely to the school spirit. There is no rebellion against 
instructional films by the children. On the contrary, there is a 
welcome. The teacher who knows and loves her subject will find 
in the motion picture an opportunity for intensifying and for 
beautifying text book and the classroom work. 


More Definite Facts About These Lists 


_ They are prepared by the people interested primarily in educa- 
tion. 

They are drawn from all American sources of film production 
and supply. 

They are designed for the needs of teachers and educators of 
visual instructions. 

An attempt has been made to include only films lately pro- 
duced and now in circulation and rented in large sections of the 
country. The material is far from perfect from an educational 
standpoint, both as to method of presentation and as to organiza- 
tion of fact, but it is the best material available. The National 

d is not interested in producing, buying, selling, renting or 
distributing films. It desires to assist users in finding all available 
films, and in renting them in the cheapest and most effective way. 
The charge of 25 cents for each list is made to meet a part of the 
cost of gathering material, of printing and of circulation. They 
may be had by writing the National Board of Review, at 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Film Lingo 


- RELEASE—The film is released when it is placed on the market 
for distribution and exhibition. 

REWINDER—The mechanism that reverses the winding of a 
film so that the beginning of the film will lie on the outside of 
the roll, ready for projection. 

SAFETY SHUTTER—In a projector, the little door that falls be- 
tween the lamps and the film when the machine stops or runs 
so slowly that there is danger of igniting the film. 

SCENARIO—A scenario is a working script for a motion picture 
story. It constitutes the plans and specification- of the photo- 
play. It is the action of the story written in scenes. 

SCREEN—tThe surface upon which the image is thrown. 

SCRIPT—This word is used more about the studios when refer- 
ence is made to a photoplay than the word “scenario.” It 
means the same thing. 

SCREAMER—A term applied by certain ungodly people to the 
patient, efficient and underpaid press agent. 

SOFT GOODS—Female extras. 

SHOOT—To photograph. 

SHOT—Past tense of shoot, meaning to photograph. Also used 
as a noun in describing some particular scene. A limited pas- 
senger train rushing down a mountain slope might be called a 
great shot, or a beautiful shot, or a fine shot, as you please. 

SHUTTER—In projectors, the two-wing or three-wing revolving 
device that intercepts the light as the filmed is jerked down 


one frame at a time, and by multiplying the flickers on the 
screen tends to make them less apparent. 

SPLICE—To join, by cementing, one piece of film to another. 

SPLIT REEL—A reel containing two or more subjects under dif- 
ferent titles. 

SPROCKET—The revolving toothed wheel which moves the film 
through the projector by engaging the perforations. 

SONG WRITER—A scenario writer. 

SOUP—tThe chemical compound used to develop film. 

SLAUGHTER HOUSE—The film-cutting department. 

STEAL A SCENE—When a player of a minor part works so 
well that he takes the interest from the lead it is said that he 
steals the scene. 

STRIKE—To strike a set is to take it down or remove it. 

STATIC BREEDER—A camera that develops static electricity. 

STILL—A picture not made by a motion camera. 

SUBTITLE—A subtitle is used to explain any action of the play 
that cannot be fully interpreted by the action in the picture. 
It is the only method by which lapse of time can be satisfac- 
torily expressed. Clever subtitles add greatly to the enjoyment 
of a photoplay, but the ideal photoplay would be a picture with- 
out subtitles. 

SWELL—The only word some people know with which to de- 
scribe a picture they like. 

SWINDLE SHEET—Expense account. 

SYNOPSIS—An abridgement or outline of the picture play. It 
may be told in a few hundred words or may be much longer. 
In brief, a short story of the play. 

TAKE-UP—In a projector, the mechanism used in winding the 
film after it passes the projecting aperature. 

TECHNICAL DIRECTOR—In production of picture plays the 
technical director has charge of all mechanical and artistic ar- 
rangements. He devises the sets, designs all necessary ap- 
paratus, and, in fact, has charge of the production with the 
exception of the direction of the action. 

THREAD—To pass positive film through the projector so that 
when the machine is operated the images will be thrown upon 
the screen; and so that the film will be wound properly from 
one reel to another. 

THROW—Distance from the projector to the screen. 

TO EMOTE—To express emotion during action. 

UKELELE—Properly spelled Eukeleli. A so-called musical in- 
strument used by Hawaiian Islanders to kill rattlesnakes. The 
method used was to play the ukelele until the snakes went crazy 
and drowned themselves in the sea. Now used by certain mo- 
tion picture actors and actorines as a method of divertisement 
in order that they may not have to think. 

VIOLET—The player who is always talking about his work. 

VAMP-—Short for blood-sucking vampire. The villainess in a 
picture play who steals a man willing to be stolen, or that 
some other woman is trying to steal. 

VAMPED—Past tense of the verb “to vamp.” Meaning that the 
villainess has completed her nefarious work of stealing the 
other woman’s man. 
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WOODEN INDIAN—An actor that acts like one. 
YANNIGAN—An actor or actress green at the game. 
ZERO HOUR—Borrowed from the war—time to begin shooting. 





cA Mine of Hootch 


While filming pictures in Oklahoma last summer an old timer 
who was doing atmosphere in a western approached Reggie 
Lyons, A. S. C., and startled him by asking: 

“Wanta get rich, Mr. Lyons?” 

“No,” said Reggie. “I’d rather shoot pictures at $300 a week 
than be rich—or famous. I like the game.” 

“But I know a quicker way,” replied the old gentleman. 

“Bootlegging?” inquired Reginald, intending to jolly the old 
fellow. 

“Well, not exactly, son. This would be a wholesale proposi- 
tion and much more dignified; still it has to do with liquor.” 

Then the old gentleman went on to tell a strange story about 
a steamboat on the Missouri River being sunk by a snag on a 
sand bar one stormy night in the late sixties, with 400 barrels of 
Kentucky whiskey aboard. The storm lasted for three days, and 
when it was over all trace of the boat was lost. 

The whiskey was never recovered, but the old Missourian said 
that it would be perfectly preserved buried there in the sand and 
by this time must be mellow as oil and priceless as radium. But 
the most interesting part of the story was that the old gentleman 
owned a chart purporting to show the exact location of the 
wrecked boat, and he wanted to organize an expedition to find it 
and salvage the treasure. 

“But what would we do with it if we did find it?” asked Mr. 
Lyons. 

“Well, anybody that ain’t got sense enough to know what to 
do with fifty-year-old whiskey when they’ve once got it ain’t no 
people for me to talk to,” snorted the indignant old fellow, and 
he left Reggie flat. 
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Pride in the perfection of your photography 
needs the support of perfection in the laboratory. 


No matter what genius you display in photog- 
raphy, your negative will be only as good as the 
laboratory makes it. 

Is it worth your while to try a laboratory that 
not only has high ideals of workmanship, but in- 
flexibly maintains them? 

Perfect Prints made on Step Printers Only. 


15 Tints—10 Tones 
6 Double Tones 
and Two 
Triple Tones 
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Hands Across the Sea 


(With Apologies to Mr. B. Baer) 


Frereign studios bristling over with activity like 
last day at county fair. 


Hollywood colony dashing across pond from 
free to free-er country. Passports issued 
to anybody but Volstead. 


Actors, as well as cameras getting well oiled 
for long siege of heavy cinematographing. 


Sirs grabbing off colossal stipend in American 
eagles and running race with German gov- 
ernment to corner all Marks before tide 
runs out. 


([ameramen grinding to music of American 
dough and spending to tune of German 
Mark, putting hefty balance in old sock. 


American directors in Europe going coo-coo on 
mob stuff. Fewer stories and more mobs 
as latest prescription to relieve cramp in 
box office. 


New York now retained as receiving station 
for importation of European super-pro- 
ductions. Supers draw small jack in old 
country. 


Gm vacation now in order in American 
studios out of courtesy to invading 
celluloid dramas. 





The World Do Movie” 


And What Would the Movies be Without 
These Things 


That overworked sub-title—“and then”— 

The alligator-jawed boarding house keeper who makes life a 
burden for the poor heroine. 

The thrill when the police or the cowboys or the soldiers or 
the posse or the hero start to release the heroine from her tor- 
mentors. 

The cigarette that enables the actor to stall till his brain 
begins to work. 

The agitato played by the orchestra, organ or piano when the 
forces of evil are about to put over a coup. 

The broken, cracked or otherwise defaced announcement slide 
that all picture theatres use. 

The seat hogs that refuse to arise and give you decent space 
to pass to or from your seat. 

The usher who seats you where you don’t want to sit. 

The latest spasm in song that is played by “Mr. Bill Smith at 
our mighty voiced organ.” 

The incoming or outgoing folk who throw the screen into total 
eclipse just as the smartest sub-title or the climax is being 
flashed. (It is the very quintessence of picture play etiquette to 
delay exit until a time when an unimportant sequence is on the 
screen. ) 

The chewing gum parked under the seat that you take away 
along with your hat. 

The fat neighbor who spills over into your seat. 

The person who coughs against the back of your neck. 

The fan who doesn’t like the picture and who crabs against 
it audibly from “Herman Concrete presents” to “The End.” 

The glycerine tears of the lacklachrymose heroine. 

Those nervous and inconsiderate folk who cut and run just in 
time to spoil the finale for everybody else. 
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(7 
To all members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Cinematog- 
raphers and to our many 
friends in the Motion Pic- 
ture industry we wish a very 
merry Christmas and a 
happy and prosperous New 
Year. 
H. C. BRYANT, 
Manager 
Retail and Motion Picture 
Departments 
208-10 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles 
Phone Broadway 1395 
Also 
New York, Chicago, Seattle 
\ 
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Peace on Earth; Good Will to Men 


WHLAULA LANNE AUUUULUUOUQUNUUUUOUEENUAEAUUUAULLUUOOOTASOMAN AU UU AEGAN ATA 










It has now been 1921 years since the first Christmas when the Prince of Peace, God’s 
Gift to the world, came to teach men the power of spirit, the glory of self-sacrifice and the 
beauty of brotherhood. 










Since that time nations and powers have arisen, flourished and fallen; the uttermost parts 
of earth have been made known to man and the ideas of mind have been multiplied in his in- 
ventions. 








But by far the principal business of man has been the making of war and among the na- 
tions peace has been little more than a dream. Peace has not been an ideal, for men and na- 
tions try to realize ideals and the word peace has been for the most part employed to express a 
state of quiescence following a war—in effect a conquered peace with hatred ruling both victor 
and vanquished. 








The gospel of the Prince of Peace, in the meantime, was preached both by conqueror and 
conquered and, under His banners, many nations marched to war, every man calling upon his 


God in the name of Christ to help him kill his enemy. 






Christmas followed Christmas and men gave gifts to loved ones as a symbol of God’s 
Gift to the world 1921 years ago. On these Christmas days it may be that the Spirit of Peace 
did flame for an hour in the hearts of men, and it is certain that women, seeing their loved ones 
sacrificed upon the war-altar of nations, did earnestly pray for peace, but in the light of his- 
tory it is plain that nations did not really want peace. 












It was only after the world had been torn in pieces by hatred that the nations, hurt to 
the death, really desired peace and, while still preparing for war, began to hope that the Prince 
of Peace might at last establish His kingdom on earth. 







Washington, Lincoln, Grant, McKinley and Wilson all really wanted peace. They made 
war because it was forced upon them, but war was not the most glorious of their deeds. Grant 
was greatest when he said: ‘Let us have peace.” 














Let us have peace. The conference of the nations at Washington is earnestly trying to 
find a way to peace and the nation that stands in the way now will surely reap the wrath of 
God in a whirlwind of fire, for nothing was ever yet won nor settled by hatred. 






Let us have peace. On this Christmas day, of 1921, let us, all of us, in this great family 
of God invite the Prince of Peace to enter our hearts and abide there and let us realize that in 
all time and in all worlds and in all nations there is one God, one Law, one Life, one People. 
By these tokens does THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER and the American Society of Cine- 
matographers wish to all men the happiest Christmas they have ever known. Let us have peace. 
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The Spirit of Cheerfulness 


Sculptress Ella Buchanan’s Conception of Theda Bara’s Rummydum 
Is a Sunbeam Imprisoned in Clay 


RUMMY DUM, the God of Successful Days, has been ma- 
terialized by the well known sculptress Ella Buchanan, of Los 
Angeles, and the secret of Theda Bara’s success is out. 


Miss Bara says that since early childhood she has been haunted 
by the spirit of one RUMMY DUM, who is a beneficent little imp 
and who presides over successful days. According to Miss Bara, 
when RUMMY DUM is on the job the day is unfailingly a 
success in every way, and she.calls her successful days RUMMY 
DUM days. 


To insure the presence of RUMMY DUM one must be cheer- 
ful—that is the great secret—then he bosses the job and every 
day is a success. Before she was six years old and ever since 
Theda Bara has been able to forecast her days by the presence 
or absence of RUMMY DUM at the time of awakening in the 
morning. If she is cheerful when her eyes open on the new day 
the great god RUMMY DUM abides with her and all is well, 
but if not he flys far away and the day is bad or indifferent. 
When in her baby days Miss Bara would feel the beneficial pres- 
ence of RUMMY DUM she would run to her mother with: 


“Goody, mother dear, I’m going to have a RUMMY DUM day,” 
but she never could tell where she got the name RUMMY DUM. 


Theda Bara never dreamed of coming face to face with 
RUMMY DUM, and Miss Buchanan’s embodiment of the spirit 
of RUMMY DUM in clay was the surprise of her life. Imagine 
having an idea present with you almost constantly for two decades 
and then to be confronted with it suddenly, visualized in an 
object of art. It is like meeting one’s fairy god-mother or guar- 
dian angel or like a dear friend returning from the dead. 


Two years ago Miss Buchanan heard from a mutual friend 
Miss Bara’s story of the mysterious god of successful days, and 
ever since she has dreamed of imprisoning him in clay, but he 
successfully eluded her genius until recently when one morning 
he jumped right out of the mass of wet clay she was playing with, 
and now he belongs, not alone to Miss Bara, but to all the world, 
and henceforth everyone may have RUMMY DUM days. Miss 
Buchanan’s RUMMY DUM is indescribable. He may be said 
to be a shriek of joy in clay and seems destined to conquer the 
world. 





Notable Work in Color 


Dr. E. R. Walters, of the Kosmos Film Laboratories, 4811 
Fountain Avenue, Hollywood, has been specializing in color work 
for several years and to date has been able to produce fifteen 
tints, ten tones, six double tones and two triple tones, a record un- 
surpassed in color development. Some of Dr. Walter’s subjects, 
photographed and developed by himself, show the possibilities of 
color placing in the laboratory such as could not have been imag- 
ined even so recently as two years ago. Of course, the proof of 
both photography and color placing is to be found in the screen 
effect through competent projection and it is in this crucial test 
that Dr. Walters has scored heavily. To put on the screen, for in- 
stance, a scene three dimensional in photographic effect and show- 
ing three distinct color tones each melting into the other with a 
mark of delineation no less soft than may be noted in rainbow is 
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a distinct triumph in laboratory practice. \S iad J 
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Editor The American Cinematographer— 

Herewith find $3.10 to pay for one year’s subscription to The American Cinematographer. 
The extra ten cents is to pay for postage and packing on a replica of Rummydum, the God of 
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How “Much Does the Camera Get? 


Most of the Women Stars Lose Greatly in 
Process of Filming 


If the camera could pick up all there is of the external per- 
sonality of some of the female stars the fans would find much 
more to admire and adore than they find in the black and white 
shadows that pass before them on the screen. Most of the stars 
can act and most of them have beautiful lines of face and form, 
but the great beauty of many of them is color, and this they lose 
on the screen. 

Color of eyes and hair and tint of complexion has much to do 
with beauty in the abstract, and when taken away not much is 
left in some cases. It takes a sure enough beauty to impress 
herself upon the camera when color is thrown away. The dark- 
haired ones have a bit the best of it, and if it were not for the 
magic of back lighting some of the blondes would be handicapped 
indeed. 

Grace Darmond loses about 40 per cent. 

Enid Bennett has a most delicate coloring in pastel shades 
which, if the camera could pick up, would add almost one-half to 
her sum total of beauty and charm. Enid loses 5 per cent at least. 

Even Mary Pickford, with her million dollars’ worth of per- 
sonality, suffers to an appreciable degree, for the camera gets 
little of her golden halo and slights her wonderful eyes. 

Pola Negri gets over beautifully with her dark hair and eyes, 
om at that the camera doesn’t pick up more than 75 per cent of 

er. 

Ruth Roland, with the most gor~eous blue eyes in the world, 
loses 50 per cent of the value of their potency to charm because 
the jealous camera refuses to tell the truth about them. 

Anita Stewart, pretty as she appears on the silver screen, is 
only 60 per cent there. Her color scheme of dark eyes and rose 
color is dazzling in the flesh. 

May McAvoy, one of the prettiest things in the world, gets 
over more than most of the brunettes, but if the camera could 
register her charming color scheme she would appear positively 
ravishing. The camera gets about 80 per cent of her. 

Norma Talmadge probably loses more than any of them, but 
she has enough left to keep in the front rank of stardom. 

Jackie Saunders, Mae Murray, Bessie Barriscale, all gorgeous 
golden blondes, lose in effect of eyes, complexion and hair. If 
they registered 100 per cent they would all be world beaters for 


. beauty. 





Not Going to the Devil 


Philip E. Rosen, A. S. C., the man who filmed “The Miracle 
Man,” now director of Wallace Reid at Lasky’s, cannot see the 
movies going to the devil, as some producers seem to think they 
are. Between scenes the other day Mr. Rosen said: 

“In the near future natural color and three dimensional pho- 
tography will be in general use. 

“A new type of motion picture theatre will be popular, show- 
ing for ten cents a program of short subjects, including local and 
general news, educational, travel, cartoon, novelty, art and comedy 
reels. These theatres will be animated newspapers, showing daily 
happenings almost as quickly as they occur.” 

Mr. Rosen sees no reason why motion pictures should not be 
even transmitted by wireless. Photographs are now sent by wire. 
Why limit the ideas of mind? This would make possible the show- 
ing of a Presidential inauguration in Los Angeles a few hours 
after it took place in Washington. 

Motion pictures will be as common in the home as pianos and 
victrolas, and far far cheaper to install. 

Visual education will be so general and so perfectly organized 
that education will be cheaper, better and of wider scope. School 
and college terms will be shortened and young people will get 
into the channels of production at an earlier age, tending to 
abolish poverty. 

International commercial transactions will be made through 
the pictures, and their use in eleemosynary and welfare institu- 
tions will have vastly lessened crime, insanity, disease, immorality 
and poverty. Ninety per cent of the churches will be using the 
films for sermons, entertainments, Sunday school lessons, mission- 
ary work and propaganda. 

The photoplay feature will have evolved into a wonderful crea- 
tion as superior dramatically, spectacularly and artistically to the 
present day “feature” as is Shakespeare compared to a farce. 
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Interesting Statistics for 1921 


The year 1921 just closing has been a busy one in the motion 
picture industry, and the statistics appertaining to it are unusually 
interesting. Here are some just compiled by The American 
Cinematographer : 

If all the money taken in at the box offices of the picture the- 
atres in 1921 were changed into gold and made into one big brick 
it wouldn’t do any good. 

If changed into one dollar bills and pasted into a long string 
end to end they would reach part way to the moon, but we don’t 
know how far. 

If changed into pennies and stacked one upon another in a 
single column said column would fall over before half of °em were 
stacked. 

If all the film used in 1921 were cemented together into a 
single strip it would make a swinging bridge to some planet, but 
we don’t know which one. 

If all the money made by the movies in 1921 were invested in 
prunes and made into pies there would be enough pies to feed 
quite a number of starving Russians, but we don’t know how 
many. 

If all the raw stock film used in 1921 were made into one big 
picture it would require a long time to run it through a project- 
ing machine, but we don’t know how long. Also, nobody would 
want to see it. 

If all the publicity written about the movies in 1921 were put 
into one big waste basket three miles in diameter and ninety miles 
high there would still be enough left to fill 3,856 baskets just 
like it. 

If all the people who paid admissions or bummed their way 
into the motion picture theatres in 1921.would attempt to march 
in single file across the Pacific Ocean they would all be drowned. 

[f all the knocks directed at the movies in 1921 were concen- 
trated into one huge knock it would drive a nail 9,000 miles long 
and 1,837 miles in diameter clear through the earth. 

If all the hot air released around the studios in 1921 could be 
caught in one immense gas container it would heat and light the 
entire earth for 3,729 years. 

And finally if all the stars of 1921 were cast in one big picture 
nobody would have money enough to make the picture. 

And lastly if all the motion picture theatres in the U. S. were 
piled on top of each other it wouldn't do any good. 

To conclude: If all the salaries paid motion picture workers 
in 1921 had been economically handled, conserved and frugally 
administered the year 1922 would look a lot brighter to a lot of 
folk we know. 
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Why Is a Subtitle? 


Why is a subtitle? 

President Fred W. Jackman, of the American Society of 
Cinematographers, says it is a part of the primordial curse, but 
that since it is here, it behooves us to make the best of it. 

Do you know that in the average five-reel picture you see 
about four reels of picture and one of subtitles? 

Mr. Jackman takes issue with those writers who favor many 
subtitles and condemns the idea as being subversive of the true 
art of motion picture expression. Says Mr. Jackman: 

“The motion picture is a story told in visualized action by 
players working to a definite purpose. It is a drama in living 
pictures. The subtitle as originally used had for its purpose 
the explanation of things that could not be told by the action 
or to express the passage of time. A clever subtitle may get a 
laugh, but it is the action of the play that people pay to see. 

“The argument that mental action cannot adequately be ex- 
pressed by mimetic art without the use of a spoken subtitle is a 
fallacy. More real dramatic action may be put over in a close-up 
showing repression than in all the shouted subtitles that ever 
were written. Many an actor spoils the effect of his work by 
letting his body get in the way of his mind, but properly inter- 
preted mental action will not need a subtitle to explain it. A 
subtitle should be used wherever necessary, but that is the 
end of its usefulness, otherwise the photoplay of the future will 
evolve into a thing which will be more like a film of illustrated 
subtitles than a motion picture with subtitles as merely incidental 
to the pictorial text. 

“Physical action is but a good, bad or indifferent reflection of 
mental action and, if good, few words of explanation are needed 
—if bad, subtitles, no matter how clever, will not save the picture. 
A lesser element is that pictures are more easily understood by 
the common mind than written text, and the subtitle must not 
go over the heads of the proletariat. 

“Again, multiplicity of substitles make impatient the man who 
goes to see pictures and the straining after effects in subtitling 
is as distressing as meaningless scenes in the picture. 

“The ideal picture is one with the dramatic action interpreted 
as nearly perfectly as skilled playing and direction can do it 
with the fewest possible subtitles, but those, also lucid, pat and 
clever.” 
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Why is the Cooper Hewitt Lamp 
“Standard Equipment” 
in the Studio 


? 


ASK THE DIRECTOR: 


“He knows—he knows—he knows” 




















He says: “Because Cooper Hew- 
itt’s are the only lights that will give 
the combination of brightness and 
softness that is necessary for the gen- 
eral lighting, upon which to build 
whatever special effects that may be 
required. You simply can’t get 
along without it.” 
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fimmy the Assistant 


PLAYING THE GAME 


In my offishal position of Assistant Cameraman I have been 
gave advice on all matters from the proper way to hold a slate to 
the location of my most probable eternal dwelling, and most all 
this valyooable advice has came from cameramen. Sometimes a 
director or so has pointed out the locations of several differnt 
lakes, all admirably sooted for jumping purposes, but on the 
whole, I have been bawled out almost exsclusively by camera- 
men. I’ve been kinda leery about returning any such favors, be- 
cause jobs is awful scarce, but heres where I’de like to ask you 
cameramen a few pointed questions. 

Are you playing the game? Are you being a sport or a crab? 
Are you buckling down to the new conditions like a fighter or are 
you whining about hard times? 

Lets just give the sityuation the once over. Salaries has taken 
a general drop. There aint very many companies working. For- 
rin pictures is raising hell with our standards of perduction 
costs, and snowing a few companies under. Studios is paring ex- 
penses, and you aint allowed to spend money like you “sed to. 
And worst of all, theres a lot of you out of jobs, wi'a nothing 
very exciting in the way of prospects. That about the gist of all 
the various crabs I’ve heard from cameramen all during the past 
year. 
The trouble with most of you fellows is that you use the rong 
standards of comparison. You seem to have forgot that we had a 
war a short time ago, and that prices was inflated, including 
cameramens salaries. I dont expect theres more than 1 out of 
743,739 of you that figures it was conditions and not grate merit 
that boosted your weekly insult a hundred or so higher. 

The actyooal facts is these; your dough got boosted right 
along with the price of eggs. Well, eggs aint a dollar a dozen no 
more. Get me? 

Dooring the war, when all our brave prizefighters and baseball 
heros, and famous idols of do and dare braved untold dangers 
from falling hammers, etc., in the shipyards, there was a lot of 
you that went on airplane sight-seeing trips over the German lines. 
Your place was took by men less capable than you, but whove 
since learned. Consekwently, there is now more cameramen than 
jobs. It’s down to a competitive basis, where the best man (for 
the money!) wins. 

That explains part of the overplus but not all. Dooring that 
same war there was a lot of people which hadn’t never had a 
decent job in their lives, found themselves getting more dough in 
a week than they used to get in a month, so they made the sky 
the limit on their spending money. Shows, as well as silk shirts, 
was much in demana, and the exhibitors begun to yell for films. 
The people was willing to look at anything, so long as it was 
expensive; and so we had a time when anything that had sprocket 
holes in it, and could be perjected, sold, and at a good price. 
That boom started all the studios working overtime to turn it out, 
and new companies sprung up everywhere. Cameramen was 
scarce, and, troo to the workings of the old familiar supply and 
demand idea, their salaries got tilted, and a lot of seconds had a 
chance to grab off a good first camera job. Most of them had 
plenty of chances to improve, and now that the balloon has bust- 
ed, and the business is settling down again, here they are, per- 
fectly good capable cameramen, and not enough jobs to go 
around. 

Now heres the way to look at the whole proposition. Figure 
how you stood before the war, and make all your comparisons by 
that standard, and then you will know just about where you 
really are at. A lot of you will see a big improvement. Yes, I 
know you have improved in knowledge, but so has the whole 
industry, for that matter; if you hadnt improved you would have 
been in the discard long ago. Looking at it from that angle, you 
dont feel half so sorry for yourselves, do you? It’s a matter of 
fact that the cameramans salary, which was about $30.00 a week 
in 1913, had made a steady increase up to the time of the war. 
What happened then wasnt a normal thing at all, and hadnt ought 
to be figured as anything but a freak. 

You fellows is a lot better off than you ever was. All thats 
the matter with you is that you aint the pampered pets of Dame 
Fortune any more, and this idea of having to dig in with all four 
feet to get anywhere dont seem so very good. It’s the cold grey 


dawn of the morning after, not a permanent residents with Dame 
Fortune’s ugly daughter, Miss Fortune, that youre up against. 

Come on! Snap out of it! Play the game like a sport, not 
a spoiled child! Youre not picked-on, you only think so, and 
nursing a grudge about it aint getting you nowhere. Jump into 
the work like you would pitch ball in a ninth inning pinch, and 
show ’em youre not yellow. Youre up against competition now, 
and you gotta fight té hold you’re job. Therese a lotta good men 
outa work, and its up to you to keep awake if you dont want to 
trade places with them. That’s the proposition youre up against, 
and if you dont like it you’de better get out. 





Mr. Barber Goes Into Figures 


According to John E. Barber, assistant to the president of the 
First National Bank, of Los Angeles, 30 per cent of the ultimate 
gross returns of a given film are collected in the first two months, 
25 per cent more in the following three months and 90 per cent 
in the first year. The earning power is completed in the first four 
months of the second--year, this calculation disregarding foreign 
rights sales. 

Here is Mr. Barber’s estimate of the distribution of costs of a 


big feature: 
Salaries, Wages, Etc. 





























ri. 
EE —Eaaee. eee $21,462 15.33 
Acting personnel (including extras) ................ 26,224 18.73 
Administrative (office und executives) .............. 11,069 7.90 
Mechanics, electricians, carpenters, laborers, 
Saf ewe ees. SRW. eeeeN.< 26,656 19.04 
Total ........ $85,411 61.00 
Other Expenses 
PX. 
Scenario (including cost of story and con- 

EE EL $2,795 1.99 
Materials used in scenery and sets....................-. 5,648 4.04 
Properties (including rentals) .......................... 14,969 10.70 
Wardrobe (including rentals) ............................ 2,123 1.52 
Es - ET 2,676 1.90 
eee oe Ena f 5,583 3.99 
eee a aE Pa 3,243 2.32 
Depreciation .... ne rat 5,487 3.92 
Interest on advances from banks........................ 3,338 2.38 
General expense and miscellaneous overhead.. 8,727 6.24 

EE. isseacdinatioos $140,000 100.00 
ia ‘ 


The Negative Is the Important Thing 


Unless your negatives are properly 
handled in developing, no laboratory 
can give you perfect release prints. 

We specialize in good, consistent, 
even negatives and daily prints. 

Below are some of the productions on 
which we handled the negatives: 

ANITA STEWART 
“The ‘Woman He Married” 
“The Mark of Zorro” WARD LASCELLE 

“The Nut” “Rip Van Winkle” 

ROBERT BRUNTON 
“Without Benefit of Clergy” 


Clune Film Laboratories 


5356 MELROSE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 2700 


“Quality and Individual Service,” Our Motto 





DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
“The Three Musketeers” 
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In Camerafornia 


Allan Siegler, A. S. C., is photographing Maxwell Karger’s 
Metro production, “Hate,” starring Alice Lake. 


John F. Seitz, A. S. C., is again with Director Rex Ingram. 
The title of the new production is “The Prisoner of Zenda” with 
an all-star cast. 


Tony Gaudio’s brother, one of the famous photographic ex- 
perts of Italy, has recently been decorated by the Italian govern- 
ment for distinguished service in his profession. 


William Daddy Paley, Thomas A. Edison and D. W. Griffith 
have been elected honorary members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers by unanimous vote of the membership. 


If you want all your days to be Rummydum days, you must 
have the Great God Rummydum in your home. He is the God of 
Successful Days and the only way to get him is to subscribe for 
Tue AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


J. A. Dubray, A. S. C., is at the Robertson-Cole Studio pho- 
tographing Sessue Hayakawa in “The Vermillion Pencil,” a 
Chinese subject. A volcanic eruption and an earthquake are some 
of Mr. Dubray’s problems in this production. 


Tony Gaudio, A. S. C., is the proud possessor of a Mitchell 
camera, he being the latest of the A. S. C.’s to be won over to 
that wonderful creation. Mr. Gaudio says the Mitchell does every- 
thing a camera ought to do and then a lot more. 


The American Society of Cinematographers will be three years 
old December 21, 1921. Starting with a membership of fifteen it 
has grown to ninety in three years, and all members have been 
added by invitation. The A. S. C. is the largest and strongest as- 
sociation of motion photographers in the world. 


H. C. Witwer, the eminent author, has agreed to write a story 
around the whole affair, and the lucky girl will play a leading role 
in the photoplay when it is produced. The Legion will receive all 
profits from the magazine and screen rights to the Witwer story, 
and various studios have assured the committee of their support 
in this great undertaking. 


Fred Le Roy Granville, A. S. C., has sent the American Societv 
of Cinematographers two beautiful sets of antlers from England. 
Mr. Granville did not say whether he secured the trophies in the 
Black Forest, in Spain, Norway, Scotland or on some famous 
game preserve in England, but he has the hearty thcnks of the 
A. S. C. nevertheless. Mr. Granville is now in London. 


The third annual ball of the A. S. C., to be held in the grand 
ball room of the Ambassador Hotel on the night of February 4, 
1922, will be the most brilliant social event in the annals of the 
West Coast motion picture world. The ball committee, to co- 
operate with Mr. Arthur Edison, who will have charge, is com- 
posed of the following named members of the A. S. C.: George 
Benoit, Rudolph J. Bergquist, H. Lyman Broening, Karl Brown, 
Bert Cann, Fred W. Jackman, Robert Kurrle, W. M. Gann, Robert 
S. Newhard, Paul P. Perry, Ernest S. Palmer, Sol Polito, Philip 
E. Rosen, W. S. Smith, Charles Stumar, Gilbert Warrenton, 
Philip H. Whitman, L. Guy Wilky, Alvin Wyckoff. 


The American Legion, in connection with its pre-Christmas 
festival in honor of the Fleet, is staging a cinema contest to de- 
velop at least one of the screen stars of tomorrow. 

Reigning stars of today are aiding in the big affair to the 
extent of nominating one candidate. The list of eligibles submit- 
ted will be balloted on by the public at large and the victorious 
girl will play her first public role as Santa Claus at the Christmas 
eve performance of “Pinafore,” which the Legion is staging with an 
all-star musical cast at the Philharmonic Auditorium during the 
week preceding Christmas. As “Saint Nick” she will give away a 
$2,000.00 automobile and other presents to those in the audience 
who cast votes in the contest. 





December 15, 1921 
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The Ultrastigmat F: 1 


A perfect lens for high speed 


photography. 
Prices 
40 m/m focal length........$ 75.00 
50 m/m focal length........ 75.00 
75 m/m focal length........ 100.00 


In barrel with iris diaphragm 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
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The ‘Return of Maud 


A Hallucination in Four Episodes and One Epilogue 


EPISODE 1 


Maud Muller tiring of the farm 
Decided it would do no harm 


If she should give her hub the slip. 
And take a quiet little trip. 


She left the kids with hub at home 
And hit the pike for Ocean Foam. 


And soon the darling little peach 
Was breaking hearts upon the beach. 


EPISODE 2 
One day while idly eating fudge 
Who should appear except the Judge! 


His heart gave one tremendous thump 
And then it took a running jump. 


And with its mighty pit-a-pats 
It nearly busted out his slats. 


Was Maud well pleased to see the Judge? 
Well I should say; she fed him fudge, 


She jollied him to beat the band, 
Kissed his bald spot and squeezed his hand. 


EPISODE 3 


They hied them to a swell cafe 
Where they could spend a happy day. 


And there beside the foaming brine 
They quaffed the nectar of the vine. 


This time the Judge supplied the draught 
And Maudie drank—and talked and laughed. 


EPISODE 4 
The shades of night were falling fast 
Ere they had finished their repast, 


And at the ending of the bout 
The gentle Judge was down and out, 


And later when the Judge came to 
Sweet Maud had skipped the tra-la-loo. 


His roll was missing, diamonds gone 
The Judge, himself, was held in pawn. 


EPILOGUE 


And now he sings this sad refrain: 
“Never again! Never again.” 






































Where to Find the Members of the 


American 


Society of Cinematographers 
Phone Holly 4404 


OFFICERS 


Fred W. Jackman hee ae ey ee 
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Frank B. Good ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


John F. Seitz . : . : : 
William C. Foster. ; j ” - : ; . 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


John Arnold 

R. J. Bergquist 

H. Lyman Broening 
William C. Foster 
T. G. Gaudio 


Abel, Bavid-—Censtanee Talmadge, Bruntes Studie. 
Arnold, John—With Viola Dana, Metro Studio. 
August, Joseph— 

Baker, Friend F.—With Universal Studio. 

Barnes, George S.—With King Vidor, Vidor Studio. 
Beckway, Wm. J.—Balboa Studio. 

Benoit, Georges— 

Broening, H. Lyman— 

Brodin, Norbert F.—With CGoldwyn Studie. 

Bergquist, Rudolph J.—With George Baker, Metro Studie. 

Brown, Karl—With Will Rogers, Lasky Studio. 

Cann, Bert— 

Clawson, L. Dal—With Anita Stewart, Mayer Studio. 

Cowling, Herford T.—With Paramount-Burton Holmes, Chicago. 
Cronjager, Henry—With Henry King, Biograph Studio, New York. 
Davey, Allen M.—With Mary Miles Minter, Realart Studio. 

Dean, Faxon M.—With Realart Studio. 

Depew, Ernest S.—With Al St. John, Fox Studio. 

Doran, Robert S.—With Charles Parrott, Roach Studio. 


Dubray, Joseph A.—With Louis Gasnier, Robertson-Cole Studio. 


Edeson, Arthur—With Clara Kimbali Young, Garson Studio. 
Evans, Perry—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 
Fildew, William—With Universal Studio. 

Fisher, Ross G.—With Emory Johnson, Brunton Studio. 

Foster, Wm. C.— 

Fowler, Harry M.— 


Gaudio, Tony G.—With Joseph Schenck Prods-Norma Talmadge, Brunton 
Studio. 

Gerstad, Harry W.—With Ben Wilson, 
Good, Frank B.—With Monroe Salisbury, 
Granville, Fred Leroy—England. 
Gray, King D.—With Roy Clements, 
Griffin, Walter L.— 

Guissart, Rene—In charge of Photography 


Berwilla Studio. 
San Francisco. 
Berwilla Studio. 


Harley Knoles Prods., London. 


Heimerl, Alois G.— 
Hill, George W.— 
Jackman, Fred W.—Supervising Cinematographer, Mack Sennett Studio. 


Klaffki, Roy H.—Director of Photography. Metro Studio. 
Kline, Ben H.—With Tom Mix, Fox Studio. 

Koenckamp, Hans F.—With Larry Semon, Vitagraph Studio. 
Kull, Edward—Directing at Universal Studio. 


Kurrle, Rebert B.— 


LOYALTY 


Frank B. Good 
Fred W. Jackman 
Roy H. Klaftki 
Philip E. Rosen 
Homer A. Scott 


PROGRESS 


John F. Seitz 

James C. Van Trees 
Philip H. Whitman 
L. Guy Wilky 

Alvin Wyckoff 


Landers, Sam— , 
Leeger, John— 
Lockwood, J. R.— ' 
Lundin, Walter—With Hareld Lloyd, Roach Studie. 

Lyons, Chester A.—International Studio, New York. 

Lyons, Reginald E. 

Mackenzie, Jack—-With Chester Bennett, Brunton Studie. 

MacLean, Kenneth G.—-With Chester Comedies, Chester Studio. 
McClung, Hugh C. 

McGann, William M.— 

Miller, Virgil E.— With Universal Studio. 

Milner, Victor—With King Baggott, Universal Studio. 

Morgan, Ira H.—With Robert Vignola, International Studio, N. Y. 
Newhard, Robert S.—With E. Mason Hopper, Goldwyn Studio. 
Norton, Stephen S.—With Mary Anderson, J. D. Hampton Studio. 
Overbaugh, Roy F With Lasky in London. 

Palmer, Ernest S.—With John Stahl, Mayer Studio. 

Perry, Paul P.—With Penryn Stanlaws, Lasky Studio. 


Peterson, Gus C.—With B. B. Hampton, Brunton Studie. 
Le Picard, Marcel—New York. 

Polito, Sol— 

Reynolds, Ben F.—With Universal Studio. 


Rizard, Georges—With Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 

Rose, Jackson J.—With Edward Kull, Universal. 

Rosen, Philip E.—Directing Wallace Reid, Lasky Studie. 

Rosher, Charles—With Italian Company, Rome, Italy. 
Schoenbaum, Chas. E.--With Philip E. Rosen, Lasky Studie. 
Scholtz, Abraham-—-In charge of Laboratory, Chester Bennett Prods. 
Schneiderman, George—With Fox Studio, 

Scott, Homer A.—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 
Seitz, John F.—With Rex Ingram, Metro Studio. 

Siegler, Al—With Alice Lake, Metro Studio. 

Smith, W. Steve, Jr.—With Bert Ensinger, Vitagraph Studio. 
Stumar, Charles—Wit! !. Parker Read, Thos. Ince Studio. 
Thorpe, Harry— 

Totheroh, Rollie H.—With Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin Studio. 

Van Trees, James C.—With Wm. Desmond Taylor, Lasky Studio. 
Walters, R. W. 

Warrenton, Gilbert—With Lasky Studio. 

Whitman, Philip H.—With Universal Studio, Experimental Department. 
Wilky, L. Guy—With William De Mille, Lasky Studio. 

Wyckoff, Alvin—Director of Photography at Lasky Studio. 
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THE THALHAMMER MODEL “A” TRIPOD 
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SUPREME IN ITS PLACE 


Quick, steady and accurate, with many added features that can be found in no other make, and 


Phone Main 1574 


with a $100.00 reduction in price 


K. W. THALHAMMER 
550 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


























